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The Marriage Rate and the 


Business Cycle 


the marriage rate and prevailing 

business conditions that this 
tate could profitably be used as one 
factor in an economic index. ‘This 
is clearly brought out in the graph 
on page 2. 

That chart portrays the combined 
experience of certain industrial 
States—namely, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island—together with that of New 
York City, since 1868. The graph 
shows the deviations from the long- 
time trends, of marriages in these 
States on the one hand, and of busi- 
ness failures in the country at large 
on the other. To facilitate com- 
parison between the two series the 
deviations have been expressed with 
the standard deviation as unit, and 
the curve representing bankruptcy 
has been inverted. 

It is immediately apparent to the 
eye that the peaks and troughs of 
the two curves correspond very 
Closely, with a tendency, especially 
in the earlier part of the series, for 
peaks and troughs in the marriage 
fate to lag one or two years after 
the corresponding characteristics of 


S CLOSE is the relation between 





the inverted bankruptcy curve. In 
later years, especially since 1921, 
the effect of business conditions upon 
the marriage rate seems to have been 
more immediate, peaks and troughs 
of the two curves practically coincid- 
ing. The series in its full extent 
brings out a number of economic 
depression years—1878, 1884, 1893, 
1896, 1907-1908, 1921-1922, and 
1932. The year 1915 was also 
marked by serious business failures 
as the aftermath of the critical con- 
dition of 1913-1914. 

One outstanding exception occurs 
on this graph, namely, the year 
1918, when the curve showing the 
annual deviations of the marriage 
rate from the trend line struck the 
lowest point of the period covered, 
though business was booming. 
There is, of course, a ready explana- 
tion. Young men in large numbers 
were drawn out of the country or at 
least out of regular civilian life by 
the World War. ‘The years 1917 
and 1919, on the contrary, had high 
marriage rates, the latter on account 
of the return of the soldiers, the 
former perhaps induced by the ex- 
pectation of their departure. 
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1878 to 1935-Dun's Review, December 1937, page 16. 
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t Sources: 1868 to 1886 - Roger W. Babson, Business Barometers, opp. page 373; 


Upon reflection, it is rather natural 
that there should be close relation 
between the marriage rate and busi- 
ness conditions. For not only will 
young people be restrained from 
marrying in times of economic stress, 
either through prudence or through 
actual necessity; but there results in 
depression years an accumulation of 


Mortality Record of the 


E LIVE in an age of records. 
Some are justly proclaimed 
with banners flying and sirens 
screeching. Others, and not the 
least important, are achieved quietly, 
without the blare of trumpets, and 
would, indeed, pass altogether un- 
noticed were it not for statistics and 
statisticians. ‘Their ‘‘dry’’ figures 
tell us that we are living in a period 
of remarkable achievements in pub- 
lic welfare. Our death rate, after a 
series of continued lows, has, in the 
first six months of the current year, 
bettered last year’s figure by no less 
than 10 percent, and has thereby 
established an all-time record that 
may justly be described as phenom- 
enal. Such is the picture drawn from 
the mortality experience of the In- 
dustrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in 
the United States and Canada. 
With each succeeding month the 
mortality record for this year be- 
comes more and more favorable. 
The cumulative death rate of this 
insured group for the first half of 
1938, namely, 8.1 deaths per 1,000, 
is far below any previous figure for 
the like period of the year. In fact, 
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marriageable men and women who 
form a reservoir from which, in the 
following years of improved busi- 
ness, an additional batch of marriages 
ensues. To some extent, this argu- 
ment applies to other social reactions 
to varying business conditions also, 
but it is probably more definite and 
more marked in the case of marriages. 


First Six Months of 1938 


the minimum heretofore was 9.0 per 
1,000, registered for the first half of 
the year in 1935, 1936, and 1937 
alike. Moreover, the series of suc- 
cessive months which, one after the 
other, have registered minimal death 
rates for their particular season now 
number 14, having begun in May 
1937 and extended right through 
June 1938. The June death rate 
this year was 7.5 per 1,000. The 
lowest previous figure for June was 
7.8. Our Canadian policyholders 
also have benefited, though in some- 
what lesser degree, their death rate 
this year being 4.1 percent below 
last year’s. 

Paralleling the diminished mor- 
tality, there has been less sickness 
also. The Company’s Visiting Nurse 
Service reports 336,296 cases nursed 
to the end of June 1938, as against 
365,614 in the corresponding period 
of 1937, a decrease of 8 percent. 

These indications in the experience 
of the Company’s policyholders are 
fully confirmed by official govern- 
ment returns. Encouraging reports 
about the death rate in the general 
population of the United States come 
from various sections of the country. 
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Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, In- 
diana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, South Da- 
kota, and Virginia all report drops 
—and, in most instances, decided 
drops—in the number of deaths this 
year as compared with last. Nota 
single State for which the early 1938 
data are available shows an increase. 
The Bureau of the Census, in its 
‘Weekly Health Index, reports the 
accumulated number of deaths for 
28 weeks of 1938, in 88 major cities, 
as only 236,944, as against 259,815 
deaths last year, a decline of nearly 
9 percent. Deaths of infants under 
1 year showed a drop in these cities 
from 16,300 in 1937 to 14,865 in 
1938, again nearly 9 percent. In 
New York City, for these same 28 


weeks, the death rate in 1938 was - 


only 10.4 per 1,000; last year’s figure 
was 11.4 and that for 1936 was 11.3. 
Marked declines are also shown for 
the city in both infant and maternal 
mortality. 


The Depression and the Death Rate 


The low death rates which pre- 
vailed throughout the earlier years 
of the depression were regarded, at 
the time, as a surprising develop- 
ment. It was rather expected that 
the country’s health would imme- 
diately react unfavorably to the 
widespread unemployment and the 
generally disadvantageous economic 
conditions with correspondingly 
lowered living standards. As low 
death rates were, nevertheless, found 
to continue year after year, it was 
feared that the ill effects of the 
depression upon the public health 


were merely delayed, and that closely 
following the middle of the current 
decade a rise in the mortality would 
ensue. Of this, it is now seen, there 
has not been the slightest indication, 
and, to date, it is apparent that 
depression and widespread unemploy- 
ment have done no visible harm to 
public health. ‘This remarkable and, 
one may say, surprising state of 
affairs suggests interesting specula- 
tions, which, however, will not be 
followed up here. 


Individual Causes of Death; 
New Records in Prospect 

From the record for the half year 
it is practically assured that the 
following causes of death will be 
found at the close of 1938 to have 
registered lower death rates than 
ever before: tuberculosis, diseases 
incidental to pregnancy and child- 
birth, diphtheria, scarlet fever, ap- 
pendicitis, chronic nephritis, and 
homicides. 


Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis is, perhaps, of all 
diseases, the one that would be 
expected to react most to the in- 
fluence of adverse economic condi- 
tions, and to reflect most noticeably 
the cumulative effects of unemploy- 
ment and a generally unfavorable 
business situation. Yet the 
downward trend in the death rate 
from this cause, whose slackening 4 
little while ago seemed to give us 
some cause for worry, is now back it 
full swing. The year-to-date death 
rate is 49.0 per 100,000, or 10.6 
percent lower than at this time last 
year, when the previous minimum 
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was reached. For white policyholders 
alone the death rate has dropped to 
the phenomenal figure of 37.0 per 
100,000, a 12-percent drop from the 
former minimal rate of 42.0 recorded 
only last year. 

The campaign against tubercu- 
losis, however, has not yet been 
definitely won. There are still 
States, namely, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Nevada, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, where the tuberculosis 
death rate, in the general popula- 
tion, runs from about 70 per 100,000 
up to 275. In some of these States, 
it is true, the crude death rate for 
tuberculosis is increased materially 
by deaths of nonresidents, who go 
to these regions seeking to arrest the 
disease. But even when due allow- 
ance is made for this factor, and the 
rate for residents alone is calculated, 
it is found that, in each instance, 
the figure is far above the average 
for the United States. This is in 


part due to the high proportion of 


Negroes or Mexicans in the popula- 
tion of certain of these States. 


Diseases Incidental to Pregnancy 
and Childbirth 


The death rate from these diseases 
has been declining continuously since 
1927. Next to the assurance that a 
new low will be established this year 
for tuberculosis, the practical cer- 
tainty that puerperal diseases will 
also register a new and very low 
minimum is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant development in this remark- 
able year in the field of public health. 
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The long-time decline in the puer- 
peral death rate has been due in part 
to the declining birth rate, whereby 
increasingly fewer women have been 
exposed to the dangers incidental to 
pregnancy and childbirth. But over 
the last 10 years the drop in the 
puerperal death rate has been much 
greater than the decrease in the birth 
rate, and in the last five years the 
birth rate has maintained a prac- 
tically stationary level. ‘These are 
sure indications that a real improve- 
ment has been taking place in the 
death rate from puerperal causes. 
Further proof of this is the falling 
maternal mortality rate* in the 
general population of the United 
States. This dropped 15 percent 
between 1930 and 1936. We cannot 
determine whether women in the 
wage-earning industrial population 
have benefited to a greater or lesser 
extent than those in the population 
at large, but there is no doubt 
whatever that their maternal mor- 
tality rate has declined substantially. 
Great as has been the improvement, 
there is still much to be accomplished. 


Chronic Nephritis 


The death rate for chronic neph- 
ritis has dropped continuously for 
five years among these insured wage- 
earners and their dependents; and 
for the full year 1937 it declined to 
the lowest figure ever recorded for 
the Metropolitan Industrial policy- 
holders. For the first half of the 
current year a drop of 4.6 percent 
has occurred as compared with the 
like part of 1937. Obviously, there- 


*That is, the deaths of women from puerperal diseases, per 1,000 live births. 
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fore, there is good prospect that an- 
other new minimal point will be 
reached for the year 1938. 


Diseases of the Heart 

The death rate from heart disease 
declined slightly in 1937, and it now 
appears that a more decided drop is 
in prospect this year, especially 
among the white policyholders. 
While deaths from the arteriosclerotic 
or senescent type of cardiac disease 
are still increasing, deaths from 
valvular heart disease, which is 
superinduced largely by the infec- 
tious diseases, are definitely on the 
decline. ‘This is fortunate, for these 
diseases reflect conditions among 
younger people and those in middle 
life who still have an ecomomic 
contribution to make. 


Influenza and Pneumonia 


During the winter of 1938 the 
country was relatively free from 
epidemic influenza, and this resulted 
in a large decline in the death rate 
for this disease and for pneumonia. 
The cumulative mortality rate for 
influenza alone is less than one third 
that registered during the first half 
of 1937, and the rate for pneumonia 
has dropped 29.6 percent. It is 
confidently expected that a decided 
downward trend in the pneumonia 
mortality rate will be observed from 
now on, as the serum treatment for 
lobar pneumonia is more and more 
widely applied throughout the United 
States. 


Alcoholism 


It was announced in the January 
1938 STATISTICAL BULLETIN that the 


alcoholism death rate for the full 
year 1937 (1.8 per 100,000) was the 
lowest recorded among insured wage- 
earners in 16 years. In the first half 
of 1938 the mortality rate for this 
disease dropped nearly 16 percent 
as compared with that registered 
for the corresponding part of last 
year. The alcoholism death rate 
has always been a negligible item 
among the Metropolitan Industrial 
policyholders. 


Higher Mortality for a Few 
Causes of Death 


Cancer, which ranks second in 
numerical importance among all the 
causes of death, shows a 3-percent 
rise in its crude death rate this year. 
It may develop, however, when at 
the end of the year it will be possible 
to adjust the cancer death rate by 
making due allowance for shifts in 
the age distribution of the policy- 
holders, that this increase has been 
apparent rather than real. How- 
ever this may be, cancer will continue 
to retain second rank in numerical 
importance among all the causes of 
death in both the wage-earning and 
general populations of the country. 


Deaths from Violent Causes 


The year-to-date rate for homicide 
has dropped more than 10 percent 
since 1937, the year in which it 
registered its previous minimum 
among Metropolitan Industrial 
policyholders. Fatal accidents, as 


well, have been much less frequent 
than in the first half of 1937, and 
automobile fatalities have declined 
from the cumulative death rate of 
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© ful 19.1 per 100,000 during the January- cent, as compared with the corre- 
as the June period of last year to 16.2 this sponding months of 1937. The great 
wage year. It has been estimated that, majority of the automobile fatali- 
" half throughout the United States, motor _ ties, however, occur during the latter 
r this vehicle fatalities, in the January- half of the year. Nevertheless, un- 
all June period of 1938, dropped 22 per- less the summer and autumn deaths 
stere 
f last § Death Rates per 100,000 Persons Exposed.* First Six Months of 1938 and 
- rate 1937 Compared. By Color for Principal Causes of Death. All Ages. 

item Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
istrial Industrial Weekly Premium-Paying Business. 

Deata Rares per 100,000 Persons Exposep* 
ew 

Cavezs or Duarta TOTAL WHITE | COLORED 
1d in Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June 
Il th 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
e 
rcent | 
year TOTAL—ALL CAUSES.............. 814.8 901.9 747.2 827.5 | 1345.0 | 1482.3 
en at ee EEC ECL R ETE 8 6 me 5 1.5 1.5 
ibl Communicable diseases of childhood. 8.5 8.4 9.1 8.6 4.0 6.9 
nSuNe ca ese risvesaend 2.9 1.4 3.1 1.4 1.5 1.3 
te by ee LJ 2:1 1.9 2.3 4 6 
rts ie Whooping cough................ 2.2 3.1 2.3 3.1 1.3 3.5 
rts acca as nininirand 1.7 1.8 1.8 1.8 8 1.4 
dlicy- Influenza and pneumonia.......... 76.0 124.2 68.7 109.3 132.8 240.5 
been 1 REI SE a re pe Or gee or 9.9 30.4 8.4 25.8 21.8 66.0 
. Pneumonia (all forms)........... 66.0 93.8 60.3 83.5 | 111.0 | 174.5 
How- Bronchopneumonia............ 26.7 35.0 25.7 33.1 34.3 49.5 
tinue Lobar and undefined.......... 39.3 58.8 34.5 50.4 76.7 125.0 
; Tuberculosis (all forms)............ 49.0 54.8 37.0 42.0 143.4 154.8 
prical Tuberculosis of respiratory system.| 43.7 49.3 33.1 37.8 127.5 139.1 
2s of Syphilis, locomotor ataxia, and gen- 
eral paralysis of the insane... .... 11.4 11.5 6.8 6.9 47.9 47.6 
y and Cancer (all forms)................. 96.1 93.4 94.6 93.0 108.2 96.7 
nt Diabetes mellitus................. 26.2 27.4 25.8 27.2 29.5 28.8 
oT Nik sien ioscaniens Fcuksnk 1.6 1.9 1.5 1.7 2.3 3.6 
Cerebral hemorrhage; apoplexy... .. 61.2 62.2 53.0 54.8 125.0 120.1 
; Diseases of heartt.................| 162.4 173.3 148.4 159.7 272.5 280.0 
af Diseases of the coronary arteries....| 34.7 31.3 35.6 32.4 28.1 23.0 
icide Angina pectoris................... 7.1 8.6 7.1 8.6 6.4 8.4 
rcent Diarrhea and enteritis............. 5.9 5.6 5.8 5.3 6.5 7.5 
‘ ee 10.3 Ee | 10.1 iii 11.5 10.6 
*h it Chronic nephritis (Bright’s disease).| 56.1 58.8 48.7 51.5 114.6 115.8 
mum Puerperal state—total............. 6.3 7.0 5.7 6.3 11.3 12.2 
: Total external causes.............. 59.0 63.9 55.8 60.0 84.9 94.1 
trial RE 9.2 8.7 9.5 8.9 6.8 7.3 
5. as IN i ses cig iG bab ed 4.4 4.9 2.1 2.3 22.4 25.7 
. Accidents—total................ 45.5 50.2 44.1 48.9 55.7 61.1 
juent Automobile accidents.......... 16.2 19.1 15.7 19.0 20.4 19.6 
and All other diseases and conditions....| 142.1 157.9 132.9 148.7 214.7 230.2 
lined _*The rates for 1938 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates 
te of | lives exposed to risk. s - : 
tExcludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, acute myocarditis, coronary artery diseases, and angina 
OTis, 
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from this type of accident during 
the rest of 1938 number far more 
than there is reason to expect, the 
year will not only record a very sub- 
stantial drop as compared with 1937, 
but will register the lowest death 
rate so far recorded during the 
current decade. 





The 1938 record for suicides, so 


‘far, is distinctly unfavorable, as the 


death rate has increased 5.7 percent 
since last year. It thus appears that 
the continuous decline in the suicide 
rate, which had been observed over 
a five-year period, is destined to be 
broken in 1938. 


Homicides Decline 


— recent series of kidnapings 
and murders may have given 
rise to the belief that a crime wave 
is sweeping the United States. Such 
is not the case, if the homicide death 
rate may be used as an index.* In 
fact, there is every indication, from 
data released by official agencies and 
other sources, that the current homi- 
cide death rate in this country is the 
lowest in more than 15 years. Among 
the many millions of Metropolitan 
Industrial policyholders, who consti- 
tute a large cross-section of the 
American population, the mortality 
from this cause dropped to an all- 
time minimum in 1937, and has 
continued to decline still further 
thus far in 1938. 

Detailed data on homicide for the 
country as a whole are not available 
at present beyond 1936. In that 
year the homicide death rate for the 
United States, 8.0 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation, reached its lowest level since 
1920. Another significant fact is 
that 12 States in 1936 registered the 
lowest death rates from this cause 
in the last 15 years; six additional 
States, which entered the Death 
Registration Area since 1920, showed 





their lowest homicide rates on record 
in 1936. The latest figures for these 
18 States are shown in boldface in 
the accompanying table. 

Six of the nine broad geographic 
divisions of the United States showed 
declines in the homicide death rate 
between 1935 and 1936. In three of 
these regions—the Middle Atlantic 
States, the West North Central 
States, and the Pacific States—each 
of the constituent States registered a 
fall in mortality. In all, 33 States 
recorded a decline for this form of 
violent death in 1936 as compared 
with 1935. It may well be that the 
recent campaign of the law enforce- 
ment agencies against gangsterism 
and racketeering has played an im- 
portant role in bringing about this 
favorable record. 

Only three sections of the country 
—the New England States, the West 
South Central States, and the Moun- 
tain States—showed higher homicide 
rates in 1936 than in the preceding 
year. On the whole, however, the 
rises in the death rate from this cause 
were relatively small, the largest 
increase, 12.5 percent, occurring in 
the New England States. But this 


*It may fairly be so used despite a relatively small proportion of ‘‘justifiable’’ homicides, included in 


homicide statistics. 
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Death Rates per 100,000 from Homicide in the General Population of the 


United States, by Geographic Division and State. 1935 and 1936 

















Deats Rate 
GeoGraPHic Division 
AND STATE 

1936 | 1935 

UNITED STATES........... 8.0} 83 
New England........... 1.8] 1.6 
eS epi e-idin nei 2.2) 1.4 
New Hampshire......... 1.0} 1.0 
ee ee 2.1} 0.3 
Massachusetts.......... 1.6) 1.8 
Rhode Island........... 1.2] 1.6 
Connecticut............ 2.71) 19 
Middle Atlantic......... 3.7; 42 
So, ee 4.1) 4.7 
New Jersey............. 3.1] 4.2 
Pennsylvania........... 3.5| 3.6 
East North Central...... 5.4| 5.6 
BS 5s cas ans aoe 6.6| 7.1 
NSS  <. eaieiwdmuive 5.2) 4.4 
reer 6.6| 7.2 
ree 40| 42 
i ee ia) t4 
West North Central...... 4.1) 48 
Minnesota.............. 2.3 | 2.6 
eae FF 
ae ere 8.2} 9.6 
North Dakota.......... 320i 23 
South Dakota........... 1.2| 2.0 
Sa ee 2.5| 3.4 
aiid cee ae 4.3| 48 
South Atlantic...........] 14.2 | 14.8 
Delaware............... 9.3} 9.0 
Maryland Cee 7.2| 6.4 
District of Columbia... .| 13.7 | 15.7 
i ia 13.1 | 13.2 
































Deats Rate 
PERCENT Geocrapuic Division Percent 
CHANGE AND State CHANGE 
1936 | 1935 
—3.6 || South Atlantic 
(Continued) 
+12.5 West Virginia........... 11.8 | 11.1 +6.3 
North Carolina......... 11.3 | 11.4 —0.9 
+57.1 South Carolina.......... 12.9 | 14.5] —11.0 
Lewsey ees ee 20.0 | 22.0; —9.1 
+600.0 || Florida................ 23.8 | 24.8) —4.0 
—11.1 
—25.0 
+ 42.1 East South Central...... 20.4 | 20.9} —2.4 
Te 17.4} 18.1) —3.9 
—11.9 Tennessee............. 20.1 | 20.5} —2.0 
PIII. 6c nsiscccccss 21.7 | 21.6) +0.5 
—12.8 Mississippi............ 23.4 | 248) —5.6 
—26.2 
—28 West South Central...... 13.8 | 13.7} -+0.7 
3.6 IE ona aie sxcans 12.2 | 14.6| —16.4 
: ee eer 19.3} 17.6) +9.7 
—7.0 Oklahoma............. 8.7) 88) —1.1 
418.2 Ws cacass bases 145|}142]) +2.1 
—8.3 . 
—48 || Mountain.............. 7.4) 7.0) +5.7 
+21.4 
ae 49| 6.4] —23.4 
RE 654 5s saccccee 5.2| 40] +30.0 
—14.6 WE as cvnseed 3.0} 7.3) —58.9 
Sree 7.7| 6.0} +283 
—11.5 New Mexico........... 9.2) 10.2} —9.8 
—10.0 pr 14.0 | 11.3 | +23.9 
—14.6 _ aaa eeee 45) 47) —43 
—13.0 I os shakes 20.0 | 14.1] +41.8 
—40.0 . 
—26.5 
—10,4 || Pacific.................| 52] 58] —103 
Washington........... 3.7) 45] —17.8 
—4] ns ko tencencness 3.0) 3.5| —14.3 
CIR. ooo cccue secs 6.0; 66) —9.1 
+3.3 —— 
+12.5 NOTE: Figures in boldface indicate that they are 
—127 the lowest since 1920, or in the case of States 
5 entering the Death Registration Area since 1920, the 
—0.8 lowest on record. 








area at present, as in the past, enjoys 
the distinction of having the lowest 
homicide rate in the United States. 

One significant fact is that the toll 


of homicide by firearms has declined 





more rapidly than that of homicide 
by other means. In 1932, 67.6 
percent of the homicides were caused 
by firearms. This proportion has 
declined steadily, and in 1936 it was 
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58.8 percent. In view of the fact 
that firearms are so frequently used 
as the instrument of murder in the 
United States, this decline is an en- 
couraging sign. 

It is obvious that one step in the 
campaign to curb the loss of life from 
homicide is better control of the sale 
of firearms. The ease with which 
they can be bought in many sections 
of this country is scandalous. Strict 
enforcement of laws requiring per- 
mits for the carrying of firearms 
would undoubtedly be helpful in the 
solution of the problem. So long as 


we continue to tolerate the traffic in 
firearms, we shall pay the price of 
shockingly high incidence in homi- 
cides. Even with the recent reduc- 
tion in the homicide rate there are 
still at least 10,000 persons in the 
United States each year who are 
victims of homicide. Surely, a large 
proportion of these deaths is definite- 
ly preventable. The honor of the 
country clearly demands that they 
be prevented, and the first step 
would appear to be to extend and 
render fully effective the control of 
the traffic in firearms. 


Our Future Birth Rates and Death Rates 


HAT will be the course of the 

birth rates and of the death 
rates between now and 1980, when, 
according to a recent estimate, a 
maximum population of 158,000,000 
will be reached in the United States? 
Will this figure be followed by a 
diminishing population, or, if this is 
to be avoided, what type of popula- 
tion policy can we adopt to stave off 
the threatened decline? These are 
problems in the minds of a great 
many people, and interest will center 
on the very careful estimates made 
by the National Resources Com- 
mittee and by others, in recent years, 
to trace the most probable course of 
our population during the next gen- 
eration or two. 

The graph on page 12 shows the 
course of the birth rates and death 
rates in the United States over a 
period of years in the past, and as 
projected forward to the year 2000. 
The rates up to 1937 are the recorded 


crude figures; those for the future 
are derived on certain reasonable 
assumptions by the National Re- 
sources Committee as to fertility 
and mortality. It may well be that 
in the light of future developments 
material modifications may have to 
be made in the projected figures. 
Two features are outstanding on 
the accompanying graph. In the 
first place, the trend of the curve of 
the birth rates is continuously down- 
ward, dropping from a rate of 27 per 
thousand in 1915 to a level of about 
half that by 1980. The course of the 
curve of death rates presents 4 
different picture. Generally speak- 
ing, death rates have tended down- 
ward until 1933. Indications are 
that for some time to come, perhaps 
until about 1955, the death rates 
will run a nearly level course, at 
about 11 per thousand; thereafter 
we must expect a definite and rather 
decided increase in the death rate. 
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Thus, while the curve of birth rates 
is slated for a continued decline, the 
curve of death rates will show an 
upward course, even though the 
mortality in 1980 has been assumed 
to correspond to a mean length of 


life of about 70 years. According to 


these moderate assumptions of the 
National Resources Committee, the 
two curves will cross about the year 
1980, when the values of the birth 
rate and the death rate will both be 
about 13 per thousand, and the 
population will reach its maximum. 

On the surface, it would appear 
that we have 40 years’ time from 
the present in which to formulate 
and put into effect a population 
policy whereby to keep our numbers 
from ultimately declining. This, 
however, is far from the actual case, 
for we know that the present excess 
of the birth rate over the death rate 
is deceptive. By reason of a large 
proportion of people at the mature 
ages of life, where high reproductivity 
and low mortality are characteristic, 
our crude, or published, birth rate 
now shows a considerable margin 
over the crude death rate. But when 
adjustment is made for the large and 
temporary proportion of the popula- 
tion in the middle ages of life, it is 
found that, even with a continuation 
of present fertility and mortality, our 
country is headed for an ultimate 
decrease in numbers. Thus the true 
rate of natural increase, which makes 
allowance for the relatively high 
concentration of our population at 
the reproductive ages of life, has 


*SraTIsTIcAL BULLETIN, September 1937, page 5. 
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been continually in the red since 
1933.* Prior to that year the aver- 
age size of family was sufficient to 
maintain indefinitely a continued 
increase of the population. Since 
1933 the average size of our families 
has been insufficient to secure in 
permanence an increase, even though 
for a period of years the actual 
population will continue to grow in 
number, by virtue of our temporary 
surplus of population in the repro- 
ductive ages. 

Actually the situation may be 
even more critical than appears in 
our chart. For the graph is based 
on a very moderate assumption, 
according to which the birth rate 
will fall to 13 per 1,000 in 1980. 
We have really no assurance that 
the decline may not be considerably 
greater. As a matter of fact, an 
alternative estimate by the National 
Resources Committee, on the as- 
sumption of somewhat lower birth 
rates and of a mean length of life of 
about 67 years, gives a maximum 
population of 138,000,000 in 1955, 
followed even at that early date by 
a continued decline, which, in 1980, 
will reduce the population to 
128,000,000. 

Clearly, the present outlook calls 
for the establishment of a definite 
population policy, through the 
awakening of public interest and the 
securing of public support. The 
future of the Nation will depend 
upon the course of the birth rate, 
for the possibilities of improving the 
death rate are distinctly limited. To 


This is about five years more than the mean length of life today. 
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formulate a population program, we 
cannot wait until we are in the 
presence of a diminishing popula- 
tion. It will then be too late to 
adopt adequate measures, because 
the critical point in the diminishing 
size of families will have been passed 
long before. If the requisite average 
size of families to maintain our 
population is to be assured for the 
future, a decided change must be 
wrought in the attitude of the aver- 
age individual towards family and 
Nation. There must be greater 
awareness of the end to which 
present trends are pointing and a 
greater readiness of the individual 
to do his part in maintaining the 
stability of our numbers. 

It must be remembered that it is 
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not our numbers themselves alone 
that count in our national life. Our 
whole industrial organization is part 
and parcel of our national body, and 
any disproportion of growth, such 
as must arise from a diminishing 
population within a relatively stable 
industrial setup of established size, 
must cause disharmonies and mal- 
adjustments. This is the physical 
or material aspect. There is also to 
be considered the psychological re- 
action of a population composed in- 
creasingly of older persons, and 
tending to be governed by the cau- 
tious instincts of men past their 
prime, rather than by the optimistic 
spirit of enterprise of the young. 
We cannot afford to be pessimists 
regarding the future of America. 


Recent Publications of the Statistical Bureau 


gra the past year the results 
of several studies of the Sta- 
tistical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company have ap- 
peared in various periodicals or 
pamphlets. The following list gives 
the titles of recent publications of 
the Bureau, available for distribu- 
tion, reprints of which will be sent 
to interested readers of the Sra- 
TISTICAL BULLETIN upon request: 
1. Seven chapters of the recently pub- 
lished volume Twenty-Five Years of 


Health Progress are available as sepa- 
rate reprints, as follows: 


(a) An Era of Health Progress. 


(b) The Principal Communicable Dis- 
eases of Childhood. 


(c) Tuberculosis. 
(d) Influenza and Pneumonia. 
(e) Cancer. 


(f) The Principal Cardiovascular- 
Renal Diseases. 


(g) Diabetes Mellitus. 


2. Studies in Diabetes Mellitus: Mor- 
tality and Longevity of Diabetics, 
American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, Philadelphia, May 1938. 


3. The Build of Women and Its Relation 
to Their Mortality, Proceedings of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America, New 
York, 1938. 


4. Address on the Occasion of the Twenty- 
First Anniversary of the Altro Work 
Shops, Inc., Life and a Living, 
New York, 1938. 


5. New Methods for Pneumonia Control, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1938. 


6. Advances in the Treatment of Diabetes, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1938. (Available in August.) 


- 








7. Some Recent Results in Population 
Analysis, Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, March 1938. 
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Health Record for June 1938 


UNE of this year was the 14th 
J consecutive month to register the 
lowest of all June death rates ever 
recorded among the millions of Met- 
ropolitan Industrial policyholders, 


namely, 7.5 per 1,000. Among the - 


causes of death showing material 
declines, as compared with the rates 
for June of last year, were scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, influenza, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, pneumonia, 
appendicitis, diseases incidental to 
pregnancy and childbirth, homicides, 
accidents (all forms), and automo- 
bile fatalities. 

In the general population of our 
large cities, also, reports show that 
June, like the preceding months of 
the current year, registered a very 
low death rate. ‘The total deaths 
reported from 87 large cities was not 
only well below the June average 
for the preceding three years, but 
also showed improvement over the 
exceptionally favorable record for 
June 1937. 

Reports on sickness from the 
principal communicable diseases, 
however, are only partly favorable. 
Cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever 
were fewer than in either May 1938 
or June 1937. Poliomyelitis showed 
the usual seasonal rise, as compared 
with May, but the total number of 
cases reported in June was less than 
one half that for June of last year. 
The prevalence of measles, smallpox, 
and typhoid fever, however, in- 


creased. Although measles | cases 
showed a sharp decline from the pre- 
ceding month of May, the incidence 
of this disease still remains more 
than 50 percent higher than in June 
1937. ‘The number of cases of small- 
pox, in June, was slightly less than 
in May, but, nevertheless, 80 percent 
higher than in June 1937. 

Items of special public health 
interest recently reported are as 
follows: 

In September of this year the 
United States Marine Hospital, in 
Baltimore, will start to operate a 
cancer center under the auspices of 
the National Cancer Institute. The 
new model center will have a capacity 
of 100 beds, which will be available 
to cancer patients of the 22 marine 
hospitals throughout the country. 
Through the forthcoming work at 
the center, the National Cancer 
Institute will be enabled to study 
the improvement in the diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer. ‘The 
Rockefeller Foundation is to donate 
$1,500,000 to the University of 
Chicago for research in biologic 
sciences, with the provision that the 
University raise $500,000 from out- 
side sources before June 30, 1941. 

A congressional appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for the first year, $5,000,- 
000 for the second year, and $7,000,- 
000 for the third year will provide 
for an expansion of the National 
Venereal Disease Program. 
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The following table shows the 


mortality among Industrial policy- 
holders for June 1938, May 1938, 
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and June 1937, together with the 
death rates for the first six months 


of each year. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Death Rate* per 100,000 for Principal Causes. 
Business in Industrial Department. 


All Ages (Annual Basis). 


MonvTHs oF JUNE 1938, May 1938, aNnp JUNE 1937 


Weekly Premium-Paying 








ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 Lives Exposrep* 
































Cumulative 
CausEs oF DEATH January-June 
June May June 
1938 1938 1937 
1938 1937 
Totar—Atz1, CAUBHS. .......0..0.0 0000 751.7 778.3 777.9 | 814.8 | 901.9 
ON BOWES so. ono. o. 5.5 dear 00:05:00 650 .8 6 1.0 8 6 
NS nS Sp devo casa rhits oaieeols > ee Ee re | 1.9 2.9 1.4 
a are 6 Ld 1.5 5 2.1 
MINE COUBE, 6 o..oc ccc ee cee es 2:2 2.3 3.7 Be A 
III on. Sc sid bre osenace rela ene 8 1.6 .8 wy 1.8 
NN oe ai a re dig ks i pe Sh ae Bie RG 4.0 6.4 6.3 9.9 30.4 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 45.4 52.5 51.8 49.0 54.8 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 39.4 45.6 45.6 43.7 49.3 
Syphilis, locomotor ataxia, and general 
paralysis of the insane............. 9.4 10.1 10.8 11.4 11.5 
Se ee 97.1 95.1 87.3 96.1 93.4 
I NINE ss sa bin co ssieee 29.2 25.3 22.6 26.2 27.4 
Cerebral hemorrhage; apoplexy....... 57.8 56.3 So.2 61.2 62.2 
Diseases of the heart{............... 146.1 155.0 148.5 162.4 its. 
Diseases of the coronary arteries...... 32.6 34.5 2t.2 34.7 Si.3 
Oe eee ee errr 6.2 5.7 6.3 ie | 8.6 
Pneumonia (all forms)............... 40.9 52.4 46.3 66.0 93.8 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... 7.4 a.2 6.9 5.9 5.6 
OS ere ree 9.6 10.1 10.6 10.3 11.1 
Chronic nephritis (Bright’s disease)...| 52.2 54.6 $3.2 56.1 58.8 
Puerperal state—total............... TR 6.6 6.3 6.3 7.0 
ieee ee g dae vans eeh es 10.8 8.5 8.8 9.2 8.7 
Nine a 4.0 3.4 4.9 4.4 4.9 
NS | 46.8 42.8 $5.5 45.5 50.2 
Automobile accidents.............. 14.2 14.7 19.7 16.2 19.1 
All other diseases and conditions. .... 144.7 145.0 160.5 143.7 159.9 








_*The rates for 1938 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates 
of lives exposed to risk. 


tExcludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, acute myocarditis, coronary artery diseases, and angina 
oris, 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 


addressed to: The Editor, 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























DEATH RATES FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS — TOTAL PERSONS 


DEATH RATE PER 1,000 — ANNUAL BASIS 
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Pa Re mae oe ME nae a Gamer NL a i ND 


(DEC) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 





1937 96 10.0 9.5 9/1 82 78 76 7.2 7.0 74 7.7 74 
1938* 85 87 84 8.1 7.8 7.5 


* Rated are provisional 
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